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and finally, after a period of work in Saint 
Gaudens' studio, in Paris under Chapu 
and Falguiere and at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arls. Among his best known works are 
"Philosophy" in the Library of Congress, 
"Phillips Brooks" at Cambridge, the 
"Wayne Monument," the "Andersonville 
Prison Boy," and the "Soldiers' and Sail- 
ors' Monument," Maiden; but besides 



these he has wrought some charming 
fountains and reliefs, employing appro- 
priately and delightfully nude female 
figures. There is none who interpret the 
nude in sculpture with more chaste and 
exquisite beauty than he. Since his re- 
turn from Europe in the nineties he has 
been instructor in modeling at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 




THE LABORER 



RENE MENARD 



NOTES ON SOME FOREIGN EXHIBITIONS 

BY S. S. 



THAT art is the greatest of all his- 
torians, the truest recorder of human 
development, has been emphasized in the 
recent exhibitions of America, England 
and France. In these countries the 
masses have reached a higher degree of 
material prosperity, a greater power in 
Government and private enterprise than 
ever before in the history of man. So 
in the arts it is the bourgeois note which 
predominates, the general level which has 
been raised. 

In Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston last winter were 



shown many works in painting and sculp- 
ture admirably executed. There were 
hundreds of similar works to be seen 
this summer in the Royal Academy at 
London, and the Salons of Paris, but 
lofty imaginative conceptions, such as 
Puvis de Chavannes, Millet, or Rous- 
seau once gave us, were nowhere to be 
found. 

Not that the art in itself is mediocre; 
far from it. Brilliant in execution, it is 
often extremely interesting and intensely 
personal, but it is art from the viewpoint 
of the public, not from the mountain 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



peaks of the poet and philosopher, and 
emphasis is given to how a thing is done 
rather than to what it signifies. 

In America our youth and bigness has 
found expression through landscape; 
England's stability and conservatism 
have their natural outlet in portraiture 
and genre painting; while the brilliancy 
of the French is reflected in large, decora- 
tive paintings and the extreme grace and 
loveliness of their plastic arts. 

The entente cordiale between France 
and England is producing a wonderful 
change in the art of the staid, sober 
Briton, who is being shaken out of his 
stolidity not only by the Suffragettes and 
workingmen, but by the invasion of 
French thought, French manners, and 
French fashions. In the Academy the 
effect of this influence manifested itself 
in a tendency toward lighter, more deco- 
rative effects in painting and sculpture 
than heretofore. 

The psychologist, not content with 
generalities, declares that each work of 
art reveals not only the temper of the 
times, but the character of its creator. 
There were two striking examples of this 
in the London exhibition. The happiness 
of John Lavery sung in every brush 
stroke of the splendid equestrian portrait 
of his young wife; the portraits by Will- 
iam Or pen clearly revealed his inherit- 
ance of Celtic poetry and delicate Irish 
humor. "The Man in Black," by the 
latter, which is reproduced herewith, is 
one of the most extraordinary portraits 
of our time. It may truly be said to 
interpret a human soul. To it portraits 
by Sargent, Herkomer and Shannon were 
forced to yield the place of honor. 

Happily for visitors, the English art- 
ists have not yet equaled the tremendous 
output of the Latins, the modest number 
1,975 covering the exhibits in every 
department of the Royal Academy. 

In Paris the three Salons, Francais, 
Nationale and Independants (cleverly 
called the Salons of Tradition, Distinc- 
tion and Destruction), reached in num- 
ber of exhibits the startling figures of 
13,222. 

The Salon des Independants led with 
6,745. Any artist can exhibit here who 



applies before December 31st and pays 
his membership dues of $5.00. There is 
no Jury; whatever is sent in is hung. 
Of course there must be some limit to 
the number of pictures; under ordinary 
conditions each member has the right to 
display six, but when many large can- 
vases are sent in, and there seems dan- 
ger of the space becoming exhausted, the 
Hanging Committee is only required to 
place two. An immense shed, running 
from the Pont d'Alma along the left bank 
of the Seine, gave temporary shelter to 
these thousands of garishly colored can- 
vases. Even Matisse admitted that a 
first visit to this Salon gave the impres- 
sion of artists gone mad ! Fortunately, 
it was comparatively easy to pick out the 
few good things, lovely in color, decora- 
tive in design, and sane in execution. In 
sobriety and excellence of taste the sculp- 
tures far outdistanced the paintings, the 
vast majority of the latter being hope- 
lessly bad, holding absolutely no promise 
of future growth. Yet even these were to 
an extent human documents — revelations 
of the tragedy of those whose lives are 
devoted to art, who crave beauty without 
the power to express what they love. 
This was accentuated in the retrospec- 
tive exhibit of their lately deceased presi- 
dent, Eduard Eugene Valton, whose 
early work shows the strong influence 
of Millet and whose portrait gives us 
the face of a dreamer, an esthetic. His 
sweet, delicately colored pictures were 
probably promptly refused by the older 
Salons. Possibly he believed that more 
generous encouragement would have en- 
abled him to do better work — and was 
therefore eager to assist the ^younger 
generation by enabling them to exhibit 
their efforts without recourse to jurors. 
"This Society being based upon the sup- 
pression of the Jury System, that artists 
may freely present their work to the 
public." Many, apparently, take ad- 
vantage of this to send pictures which 
should never be exhibited — vulgar in sub- 
ject and handling. Others, like Rouault, 
Sigrist and Metzinger, so-called Post- 
Impressionists, strive to attract attention 
by clever eccentricities — such as repre- 
senting the human figure as though it 




PREMIERES COMMUXICANTES 



LUCTEN SIMON 



were composed of square and triangular 
blocks, marked off like a picture puzzle, 
or brilliantly colored green, yellow and 
red nudes ! They push the desire to be 
original so far that their audacity has 



no longer any merit, it becomes childish. 

The Salon of the Societe Nationale, 
on the contrary, seemed to have grown 
much more conservative, or is - it only 
that these atrocities make the revolu- 
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DECORATIVE PANEL 



HENRI MARTIN 



tionists who seceded from the "Old 
Salon" in 1890 appear almost classic? 
Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin, Whistler, 
Carriere and Meunier were then ex- 
hibiting, lending a distinction, an ex- 
citement, to the annual Vernissage that 
the opening day of 1911 failed to pos- 
sess, in spite of the magnificent mural 
decorations by Albert Besnard and Rene 
Menard. Never has the former more 
clearly revealed his power in design, his 
dramatic imagination, his marvelous gift 
of color, than in his painting for the 
ceiling of the Theatre Francais. It 
has been truly said that the whole of 
dramatic art is comprised in it, yet it 
fails to strike the same high note as did 
his decorations for the Ecole de Phar- 
macie, or those at Berck-sur-mer, perhaps 
because it belongs to the dreams and 
pleasures, not to the realities, of life. 



Rene Menard's decoration was more hu- 
man. In spite of its immense size it pos- 
sessed an intimate, personal quality and 
made its appeal through the emotions 
as well as the intellect. It is intended for 
the large hall in the Savings Bank 
at Marseilles and was also ordered by the 
State. Menard is the brother-in-law of 
Lucien Simon; both men are in the fore- 
most rank of French artists, yielding 
precedence to none save Besnard, who 
occupies in painting the place that Rodin 
does in sculpture, though his genius is 
not of such a high order. Both are noted 
for their masterly technique and are en- 
dowed with that rare gift, the ability to 
interpret life at its highest and best. In 
his "Laborer" Menard gives us one of his 
loveliest ideal landscapes, as will be seen 
by the illustration — an azure lake sur- 
rounded by mountains bathed in luminous 
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rainbow vapors. The serenity and joy of 
nature are strongly contrasted with the 
hardships of life, typified by the man 
at the plow, who must wrest his living 
from the • soil. This symbolic concep- 
tion is the work of a poet and thinker. 

Lucien Simon sent nothing to this 
year's Salon because of his recent exhibit 
in the Georges Petits Gallery, where his 
"Premieres Communicantes/' illustrated 
on page 301, was first shown. This lovely 
picture is really a portrait of his two lit- 
tle girls who last year made their first 
Communion. It was painted with deep 
emotion, the artist being profoundly 
moved by the joy and purity that ir- 
radiated the faces of his beloved chil- 
dren and longing to immortalize for them 
this great fete. Rodin described this pic- 
ture as the perfection of loveliness, add- 
ing that he placed Simon among the two 
or three really great artists of France. 

The "Old Salon/' now called le Fran- 
cais, still holds to its tradition of immense 
compositions that can neither be called 
mural decorations nor gallery pictures. 
Each year they appear and disappear 
with surprising regularity. That by 
Griin, "Vendridi au Salon," was said to be 
the clou of this exhibition. It represented 



the large Hall of Sculpture, in which were 
assembled all the noted artists who ex- 
hibit here. The portraits were startling- 
ly lifelike and attracted the attention of 
all interested in the art life of Paris. 

Far more beautiful was the mural dec- 
oration by Henri Martin, a frieze giving 
scenes of rural life, which was designed 
and painted for a dining room the furni- 
ture for which was also exhibited. A 
reproduction of one of these panels is 
given herewith. 

Both the Nationale and Francais 
Salons have recently enlarged their de- 
partment of Arts and Crafts, and the 
former has now added a department of 
Music. Any composer may send in his 
work (not including operas nor sym- 
phonies). Those that are accepted are 
played on Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons, in a hall set apart for this pur- 
pose. This year 87 pieces were pre- 
sented to the public by competent musi- 
cians. In this manner young composers 
have a chance to become famous, and by 
adding music to the arts already en- 
couraged, the directors of this Salon have 
rendered a great service to humanity. 
The French adore genius and are eager 
to render it homage wherever found. 



THE SONG OF THE MAST 



BY ANNETTE KITTREDGE 



As I sang and swayed in the forest glade 

I sing and sway again; 
Of my bark I'm shorn, for my limbs I mourn, 

But my pride, my strength remain. 

As I rise and dip with the swaying ship 

The salt spray lashes me; 
And the dead sticks swing, and the hemp ropes 
cling 

Where the living green should be. 

Yet I sing as I sang when the forest rang 
To the sound of the wild storm's cry; 

I count not the cost of my freedom lost — 
Of service to Man am I! 



